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ABSTRACT 

The test manual for the Secondary Level English 
Proficiency (SLEP) test has been prepared for teachers, counselors, 
and others responsible for interpreting SLEP test scores. The SLEP is 
designed to assess the proficiency in English of students entering 
grades 7 through 12 whose native language is not English. As a test 
of understanding written and spoken English, the SLEP is available to 
secondary schools in the United States and overseas. This manual 
contains the following: (1) an overview of the SLEP program; (2) 
general instructions for the test; (3) general information about and 
specific instructions for administering the test; (4) scoring the 
answer sheets; (5) interpreting the SLEP scores; (6) statistical 
information; (7) language proficiency levels; (8) the relationship 
between the SLEP and the Test of English as a Foreign Language; (9) 
additional factors to consider in using SLEP scores; and (10) an 
annotated list of nine references. Sixteen data tables are included. 
(3LD) 
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Overview of the Secondary Level English Proficiency (SLEP) Program V 



The Secondary Level English Pioflciency (SLEP (8)) test is 
a measure of ability in two primary areas: understanding 
spoken English and understanding written English. It is 
designed for use with studentsentering grades seven through 
twelve who5;e native language Is other than English. 

Originally offered on a limited basis at test centers 
established by Educational Testing Service (ETS), the 
SLEP test is now available to i^econdary schools in the 
United States and overseas through the SLEP School Ser- 
vice Program. This im)gram enables schools to purchase 
the test, administer it to their own applicants and students, 
score the answer sheets* and interpret the scores. 

Purpose and Use of the Test 

A basic assumption underlying the SLEP test is that lan- 
guage ability is a critical factor in determining the degree 
to which secondary students can benefit from instruction; 
to succeed, they must be able to understand what is being 
said (by both teachers and fellow students) and to under- 
stand both formal and infcmnal material written in English. 
The SLEP test is not an aptitude test or a measure of 
academic achievement; nor can it provide information 
about the various social and psychological factors that 
must be considered along with language ability in making 
admissions and placement decisions. However, the results 
of the test can be very helpful in evaluating ESL teaching 
programs and making placement decisions related to the 
following: 

• assignment to ESL classes 

• placement in a mainstream English-medium pro- 
gram 

• exemption from a bilingual program 

• evaluation of students' English pnoflciency upon 
completion of ESL programs 

Because schools participating in the SLEP School 
Service Program can administer the test when they choose 
and have the results available immediately, the test can be 
used to help make these decisions at any time of the year. 

The SLEP program encourages use of the test scores 
by an institution or organization if such use will assist it in 
mal valid decisions, in terms of its own requirements, 
coux iing English language proficiency. However, the 
institution or organization should determine whether the 
SLEP test is appropriate, with respect to both the language 
skills it measures and its level of difficulty, and must 
establish its own levels of acceptable performance in the 
test 

SLEP score users are invited to consult with the SLEP 
program staff about their current or intended uses of the test 
results. 



Description and History 

SLEP is a ncMrm-referenced test containing ISO multiple- 
choice questions of eight different types. Because it is 
norm referenced, users can compare student results with 
those of other students in similar situations. Interpretive 
data provided in this manual permit comparisons between 
students having similar characteristics, such as age, grade, 
background,andexposuretoEnglish(see**TechnicalData** 
on page 8). 

The multiple-choice format was chosen primarily to 
ensure reliability of results through standardip^ation of 
administrations and to eliminate reliance on tlie subjective 
judgments of raters. 

The SLEP test was developed by staff at Educational 
Testing Service with the advice and assistanc ; of a commit- 
tee of examiners composed of secondary school ESL teach- 
ers with extensive experience teaching English to adoles- 
cent students. The first task in designing the test was to 
select the overall specifications and types of questions to be 
used. Of the many types considered, eight were chosen. 

The test is divided into two sections, each containing 
four types of questions. For the first section, the four types 
of questions all use recorded samples of spoken English to 
test listening comprehension and do not rely heavily on 
written material. Twoof them, descriptions of a picture and 
short conversations followed by questions based on a map, 
use no written material at all. Two other types of listermg 
questions^ multiple-choice dictation and questions based 
on conversations that take place in school, use short written 
options only. The four question types in the second or 
Reading Comprehension section, which also measures 
vocabulary and grammar, are based on written or visual 
materials. Section 2 includes written questions based on a 
cartoon, written questions based on line drawings, three 
multiple-choice cloze passages, and a literary passage 
followed by questions on its content. 

The choice of material for the SLEP test was based on 
an analysis of actual materials designed for use in Ameri- 
can classrooms (grades 7-11). In the case of some ques- 
tions, particularly the conversations used in the Listening 
Comprehension section, every effort was made to use 
situations representative of those encountered by students 
in American secondary schools. Thus, some questions are 
based on conversations that take place in various parts of a 
school and deal with events that occur in each location* 
Conversations may also deal with exUracixricular activi- 
ties, academic subjects, school closings, and holidays. 
When appropriate, the voices of adolescents are used. 

Test questions in both sections of the SLEP test are 
biased on information presented in or easily inferred from 
the questions or from the associated passages or pictures. 
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Knowledge of specific subject matter is not tested* and 
there are no questions that bear on literary biowledge, 
literary analysis, or linguistic terminology. 

A total of almost 1,500 questions were written and 
revie>» ed by ETS test development staff and the secondary 
school HSL specialists. Prior to fm^d assembly of the test, 
the questions were extensively p^tested* Various combi* 
nations of questions were admimstered to more than 6,000 
secondary school students in Uic^ United States and a num- 
ber of foreign countries* (Most of those tested abroad had 
st\}died English as a school subject for at least one yeai .) 
Only those questions mceung rigid requirements for levels 
of difficulty and discrimination power were accepted for 
use in final editions of t!ie test. For additional infomiation 
about the content validity and development of SLEP, see 
StansfieId(19S4). 

Experieno9 with SLEP 

SLEP Form 1 was administered twice in 1980 at test cen- 
ters throughout the world. Data from these administrations 
provided initial information about the statistical character- 
istics of the test. To gather data specifically about limited- 
English speakers in the United States^ the test was also 
administered to over 1 JOO students at more than 60 public 
secondary schools in the United States during the 1980-81 
school year. By combining test data with information about 
individual student characteristics, norms were established 
for separate categories of students* Thus» it is possible to 
use the t^si results to detennine how die performance of 
individual students on each section of the mt compares 
with that of students with similar characteristics. Informa- 
tion about interpreting SLEP results is given on pages 16- 
27 of this manual 



Alternate Forms 

Currently, there are three equivalent versions of the SLEP 
test available for use when it is advisable to use a different 
edition of the test for testing the same group of students 
more than once. 

In January 1981, SLEP Form 2 was administered to 
international students at test centers throughout the world. 
In October and November 1987, Form 3 was administered 
to a similar group of students. Examinee performance data 
on a subset of 40 items (20 items for each section) that 
appear on all three forms were used to statistically equate 
Form 1 to Forms 2 and 3. This procedure, which is known 
as Imear common item equating, converts raw stores to a 
common scale. By taking into account group diffeiences 
and inevitable differences in difficulty from form to fom, 
the equating procedure ensures that scores obtained on 
alternate forms of the test represent comparable levels of 
language proHciency. The availability of alternate forms 
makes SLEP particulaiiy suitable for use as both a place- 
ment test and an exit test, as well as for program evaluation 
purposes. 

Technical Data 

The special data-collection project described earlier and 
the resulting norms provide basic support for the validity of 
the SLEP test. Analyses from these administrations have 
yielded separate norms for students who have been erii- 
rolled in ESL« bilingual, or mainstream classes* Other 
analyses from this project have confirmed that the test 
discriminates among students based on the lengtSi of time 
they have studied English* Those who have had longer 
periods of English instnicfion regularly score higher on 
both sections of the test 

The reliability of SLEP has been determined using Uie 
Kuder-Richardson formula (20). Reliability coefficients 
have been computed as .94 for the first section, »93 for the 
second^ and .96 for the total test. 
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Administering SLEP 

The SLEP test can be adnunist^ed in its entirety or in two 
sq>afate sessiot)s« to individuals ^ to grii>ups. The time 
required for the entire test is api|Mt)ximfttely 8S minutes 
(just under 40 minutes for Section 1 and 45 minutes for 
Section 2). This includes time for su&dents tt> do the practice 
questions that are provided for every question type. For 
both sections of the test the students use a test book ai>d 
mark their answers on a separate .mswer sheet, 

Thd answer sheets available for ihc SLEP School 
Service Prograjm are printed in three-ply sets* Ttic first ply 
provides the four*choice answer ircsponse ovds to be u.sed 
by the examinees to mark their answer choices. The second 
and thisd plies contain ordy Che conect responses. Tlte three 
copies ailow for multiple records of an examinee's perfor- 
mance; for example, one copy of the answer sheet may be 
kept by the teacher, one in the studitnt's file* and one by the 
guidance counselcnr or international student adviser. 

Afb^r administering the test^ the teacher removes the 
first ply of the answer sheet set* The answers griddcd by an 
examinee on the first ply automatically register on the 
second and third plies. Thus, the teacher can simply count 
the num1)er of marks that coincide with the preprinted 
correct response pattern to determine the examinee's raw 
score. 

Detailed instructions for administering the SLEP test 
are on pages 10-13, 

Ordering Information 

Each order for SLEP testing materials must be submitted 
on a SLEP order form and sent to the address on the form. 
It must be received at ETS at least three weeks before the 
requested delivery date. 

To ensure prompt and accurate filling and delivery of 
orders* all information requested on the order form must be 
provided. An incomplete or unsigned order form will not be 
processed and will be returned to the sender. 

Materials Provided by the SLEP School Service 
Program. Under this program, the SLEP test is scored by 
the administering institution, which retains the test materi- 
als; ETS does not offer a scoring service. A separate basic 
test material package is available for Form 1. Form 2. and 
Form3.Eachpackagecontains20testbooks. 100 three-ply 
answer sheets. 1 SLEP Test Manual with instructions for 
administering the test and interpreting the results, and 1 
cassette recording of the listening comprehension ques- 
tions (institutions must provide their own recorders). The 
price of this package is $110. payable at the time of the 
order or billed against a purchase order. 



F^h of the items in the basic package can also be 
Oitiered separately. (An order form md price list are in- 
cluded with the test materials; additional copies may be 
obtained from the SLEP office.) 

Fees, Return Policy^ The prices on the order form are 
current as of ifanuary IS^land are subject to change with- 
out notice. An official purchase order, or a check in the 
amount of the total order, must accompany the ord^r form. 
(Note that there is a $S handling charge for orders of less 
than $110 originating in North America, Ordr^rs from 
outside North America incur a 20 percent shipping and 
handling surcharge. Shipping charges do not apply to 
institutions using APO or FPO addresses.) Payment must 
be made in US dollars by a bank check drawn on a bank in 
the United States, or an international money order, made 
payable to Educational Testing Service-SLEP Program. If 
a purchase order is sent, the purchase order number must be 
entered on the order form. 

Shipping charges for orders received within three 
weeks of the requested delivery date will be paid by ETS. 
Extraordinary shipping charges necessary to meet requested 
delivery dates for orders received later will be billed to the 
institution. 

There will be no refund of fees paid for SLEP materials 
that are returned to ETS. However, if an item is found to be 
defective upon receipt, it should be returned with an ac- 
companying letter describing the defect. The defective 
item will be replaced free of charge. 

Important Note: The SLEP test is designed primarily for 
use by accredited secondary educational institutions. Un- 
der certain circumstances, however, the SLEP office will 
approve purchase and use of the testing materials by 
postsecondary institutions, training agencies, educational 
consultants, and others engaged in legitimate nesting activi- 
ties. ETS reserves the right to accept or reject orders for 
SLEP testing materials in whole or in part. 

Educational Testing Service adheres to the American 
Psychological Association (APA) Ethical Code. The APA. 
in its publication Standards for Educational Psycho- 
logical Testings describes the serious responsibilities of 
test users in applying standards in test situations. Al- 
though the test developers and publishers should provide 
information on the stfengths and weaknesses of the test, the 
ultimate responsibility for test use lies with the test users.** 

All SLEP testing materials are copyrighted by Educa- 
tional Testing Service and may not be reproduced in any 
way without the consent of ETS. 



Genoral Information 

Please read this section carefully before the actual test 
admiristration. It explains the planning and anangements 
needed for an administration of the SLEP test andprovides 
the directions that are to be read aloud to the students. It is, 
therefore, essential that the person administering SLEP, 
and any assistants, become familiar with the unifonn pro- 
cedures, information, and instructions given in this manual. 

Test Security. It is important that the students to be tested 
do noi have an opportunity to examine a test book befwe 
they take SLEP. Only authwized personnel should have 
access to the testing materials, which should be kept in 
locked storage when not in use. Each part of the SLEP test 
contains sample questions, and information and sample 
questions provided in the blue SLEP brochure may also be 
used to acquaint students with the format of the test. 

Receipt of Test Materials. Within 24 hours of its receipt 
the test shipment should be verified by checking the con- 
tents of each carton against the shipment notice (sent under 
separate cover). The SLEP program office must be notified 
immediately if any items are missing. After all items in the 
shipment are checked, the testing materials should be 
placed in a secure storage area. 

Assistants to the Person Administering the Test The 
number of assistants needed will deper^d on the number of 
sUidents to be tested. There should always be at least one 
assistant so that if an emergency arises the testing room will 
not be left unattended. 

Assistants should help the person administering the 
test before, during, and after the test by: 

•checking to see that students have written their 
names and other identification information correctly 
on their answer sheets; 

« walking about the room frequently during the test to 
guard against cheating and to ensure that every 
student is working on the appropriate section; 

• checking to see that the students are marking their 
answers in d)e appropriate section of their answer 
sheets. 

Assistants should pay attention to their duties at all 
times and should not disturb the examinees by pausing too 
long behind individual students or by talking during the 
test. 

Testing Room. Test performance can be affected by the 
psychological atmosphere of the testing room. To contrib- 



ute to an atmosphere conducive to maximum performance, 
the room(8) used for testing should be com fortable and free 
from distractions; the lifting, heat, and ventilation should 
be satisfactory. Rooms with acoustical problems should 
not be used for Section 1, Listening Comprehension. 

Writing surfiKes are important They should be laig;e 
enough to accommodate both a test bocric and an answer 
sheet; no one should have to pick up or shift eidier one 
because of lack of qpace. If lapboardsmustbeused. ttiey 
should be large enough so students will not have to support 
them by hand 

Seating* In devising a seating plan for tiie adminisiration 
of the SLEP test, die following guidelines should be con- 
sidered: 

• All examinees should face the same direction, and 
tiiey should be seated so tiiey cannot exchange 
information or see tiieir neighbors* responses; all 
chairs in a row must be directiy behind tiiose in die 
preceding row. There should be at least five feet (one 
and a half meters) between any two students. 

• The person administering the test and any assistants 
must have imimpeded access to each person being 
tested. 

• Left-handed students should be seated in a separate 
row or in the last seat of each row of right-handed 
students. If chairs witii left-hand tablet arms are not 
available, each left-handed student should be seated 
witii a vacant chair to his or her left. 

• On die day of tiie test, die students should be direct- 
ed to seats at random (alternating from side to side 
or from front to back of die room) to avoid any 
possibility of friends carrying out a prearranged 
cheating scheme. Students should not be allowed to 
select their own seats. 

Sample seating plans are shown below. 
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Equipment Needed for the Test Administration. The 
materials needed to adfAinister the SLEP test include those 
purchased from Educational Testing Service and those 
supplied by the institution administering the test The 
following checklists should be used to ensure that every- 
thing needed is available. 



Equipment Preparation. Because a script for the Listen- 
ing Comprehension section is NOT provided with the test 
materialSi it is essential that the playback equipment to be 
used be in wcHking order. To eliminate distortion^ the 
recoAding/jplayback heads should be cleaned with a rec- 
ommended solvent; the pickup tracks on the heads of the 
phyer must be aligned with the lecwJed tracks on the tape 
(distortion is often the result of misalignment). 

If the playback equipment works well but the actual 
test recording is not satisfactory the first time it is used, 
print ''defective'' on the label and return thecasseite toETS 
with a letter describing the defect (Depending on when the 
defect is discovered^ you may have to postpone the admin- 
istration.) 

It is usually helpful to use an eii temal loudspeaker- 
that is» a separate speaker not built into the cassette player. 
An external toudspeaker should alw£ys be used if m<Mre 
than 1 S students are to be tested. Most cassette players are 
equipped with an earphone jack, to connect the exiemal 
speaker, plug the speaker wire into the earphone jack on the 
cassette player. External speakers of radio and other stereo 
equipment can usually be used for this purpose. 



d A ^u»it4 to Ihe Usieping Coii>i>.d.«.sioi. 

D Scoring keys for scoring the answ^ sheets {only if 
single-ply answer sheets are ordered) 



Ch0ckliti--Matorlalt Supplied by 
Adivifn^ 

Q A reliable yalch for timing Sw^ 

P A clock (alarm clock-^ or larger) in the event a 

be at least tw(^ tiestiiig room as a 

check against mistiming. 

D Playback equipmentlte^ 

soction-»a standard-size cassette player that repro- 
duces sound with minimum diA(xti<Mi 

D Loudspeakers to improve audibility, if necessary (i.e., 
if more than 15 are tested) 

D Several black, soft-lead pencils, erasers, and a pencil 
sharpener 
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Specific instructions for Administering 
the SLEP Test 

Read aloud to the students all directions printed in boxes, 
pausing where four dots apjpeat to allow time for the 
procedure described to be carried out You should read the 
directions slowly, and you may repeat them if necessary. 
Do not depart from thesedirections or answer anyquestions 
about the content of the test, and do not translate from 
English any instructions for the students. Scores of stu- 
dents tested will be comparable only if SLEP is adminis- 
tered under standardized conditions. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the instructions and timing be strictly adhered to. 

When everyone has been admitted and seated, say: 



OvrlngiheitsiyiM^ 

desk EXOM your test boolt, aatwer iheet, 
and pcncUfviyy to iitiiwer every^q In 
the test, biit do ttot b« «oitCiracd ifyott 
tiiswcr an of iktm^lt yivst are sot Indre of t!ie 
oirrect answer to a queStiopt nake the best 
guess yott can iiid go on to the neit qoestibn. 



If the complete test is being given in one session, m^j: 



There will be co rest break during the test 



If the test is being given in two sessions, say: 

n ~~ ■ 

There are two sections In this test. The Listen- 
ing Conprehension section tvill be/' wm; 
the Reading Cwiprehenslon section will be 

(give instructions according toyot 

plan). 



Then say: 



I am now going to give yon the answer sheets. 
These answer sheets are three*ply sets. DO 
NOT separate the sheets; mark your answers 
on the top sheet. 



Distribute one answer sheet set to each student When you 
have finished and everyone is ready, say: 




to conpktcllf in llw Meessary ovals. If ydtt 
Qcwai^ 

■ ./:b<»»Attbetop.:of'^ \y 
yourt^^ 

On tlietwoU«csiiiider yoiar na^ 
yduragetnajvurpreseatctassorgra^ 
Next on tt« line tabeled ^^^^ 
gnage»^ wHte ftbe name of your native Ian- 
gnage...* On the next Une, write today^s ^te 
(give the date)»i. 

Now! an going i« give you the test books. 
Whenyottgetyourtestbook^readthedlrections 
on the bkk cover. Do NOT open your test book 
until I tell you to do so, and do not write on it. 



Give one test book to each student individually. When you 
have f:nie!}ed, say: 



After you have read the directions, look up at 
ne.M. 



When everyone is ready, say: 



Look at tbeletters and numbers after the word 
*'Porm*' in the upp^r right comer of your test 
book. Now» copy tticse letters and numbers 
<Miito your answer sheet, on the line labeled 
rTest Book iForm Number." (Show the 
whetetofindtheformdesignationoothetestbook 
and where to Write it on the answer sheet) Does 
everyone undeistand what to do?.... 
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After everyone has finished writing the form number, say: 



BEGIN THE TEST. 



Remeniber that yo« 8li<m^ on 
>4«ir l»itt your t«il book, mmtt sheet, 

T^rltlttKNkorony^ 
jii4iji<iltii$eiio(e|i^ 

•ttswm proper pfaitet on your 

aiwweriii9^tirjo«nn48Qmetlilngwrongw{tli 
your test book during the test, or if yon need 
another pencil, ralM your hand. 

Each of the two scetiona k this test ha$ a 
different time limit During the time allowed 
for a you most work flnly on that «ec-^ 
tlon. Even if you finish before time is called, 
you must stay in your seat until everyone is 
dismissed* 

You may not ask any questions once the 
test beghuL Please raise your hand now If you 
have any questions or do not uiiderstaad.M. 



Answer any questions students may have about proce- 
dures; then say: 



Caution to Test Administrators: One set of questions in 
the listenrng comprehension section refers to a m^. The 
questions and the response choices are not printed in the 
test book. The students must study the map as they listen to 
the recording. Make sure your students do not turn the page 
of the test book looking for answer choices. 



Start the recording. Make any necessary adjustinents or 
seating changes after the completion of the inu^uctory 
statements (which may be replayed if necessary). It is very 
important that you nudce any necessary adjustments at this 
time so all sUidents can hear the recording clearly. 

You (and/or your assistants) should walk about the 
room as soon as the students begin working to be sure 
everyone is w(Kking on the correct section and is marking 
the answers in the appr(^riate area, and in the appropriate 
order, on the answer sheet 

At the conclusion of Section 1, you will hear the 
speaker say "end of recording." Turn off the machine. 

If you are giving the test in two sessions, go to the 
directions on the next page. 

If you are giving the complete test in one session. 
Section 2 should be started as soon as the recording for 
Section 1 is completed. Immediately after you turn off the 
machine, say: 



Stop work on Section 1. During the next 45 
ntinutes you may work only on Section 2. Do 
NOT work on Section 1. Turn to the directions 
for Section 2 in your test book, read them, and 
begin work. 



After exactly 45 minutes, say: 



Stop work. Close your test book and keep it 
closed. Do not pnt your answer sheet inside 
your test book. 

Now look over your answer sheet care- 
fully. Be sure all the marks you made are dark 
and completely fill the ovals. 

I am going tocoUect the test books firstaad 
then the answer sheets. No one may leave the 
room until all materials have been collected 
and counted, and you may not talk until you 
are dismissed. 



Collect the test books and then the answer sheets; be sure 
you have the correct number of each. As you collect the 
answer sheets, check to be certain that each examinee has 
completed the identification information at the top. When 
you can account for all materials, dismiss the students. 



The first section of t test is Listening Com- 
prehension. AH the directbns for this section 
are given on the recording you wiii hear in a 
moment At the beginnhig of the recording, 
each of the speakers will make an introductory 
statement If yoii cannot hear these statements 
clearly, raise your hand immediately so I can 
make adjustments. Once the test begins, I 
cannotmake any changes. 

Find the answer spaces for Section 1 on 
your answer idieet Now open your test book to 
the directions for Section 1 and read along as 
they are read on the tape. 
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IF YOU ARE GIVING THE TEST 
IN TWO SESSIONS: 

Immediately after you turn off the machine, say: 



md keep H tlmii* Do put yoor mmif 

Now Musk over your answer Aect eai«- 
My«0es«r« Hit tltetti«H(iyoitc»iideir€ dark 
and completely flU ibe ovaI«» /: 

I an goiag tocolled the test Iwoks (Irsi and 
(ken the anmr abeetiu No one may kftve tke 
room netn all materials have been collected, 
and you may not talk nntil yon are dtomlMed. 



Collect the test books and then the answer sheets. As you 
collect the answer sheets, check to be certain that each 
examinee has completed the identiHcation information at 
the vap of the answer sheet. When you are sure you have the 
correct number of *zsi books and answer sheets, say: 



Section 2 of the test, lieading Comprehension, 
vwll he <dwtt ^^^^ 
toyoiirlpl£itti). Y^^ 



SECTION 2, READING COMPREHENSION 

Note: If students are to use sq)arate answer sheets for 
Section 2, give them the new answer sheets after they have 
been admitted and seated, and have them complete the 
identification information at the top of the answer sheet. 
Skip the next instruction and read the subsequent insUuc- 
tions aloud. 

If the students are to use the same answer sheets they 
used for Section 1, after everyone has been admitted and 
seated, say: 



I am nowgoing to give you your answer sheets. 
When yen get^^^^^^^ sheet, check to 

make certain it is the ^me one you used fbr 
:Section l.-: ■ • ■'vy'^ 



When you ai'e certain that everyone has provided the 
identification information at the top of his or her answer 
sheet, say: 



; : when yon get your test hoolt^; read only the ;:5 

';^;:;^dir«ctiontoli'lhebM^ 

•x^iS||«»Si|^a^^ do not write on iK^IM;^^^^ 



Hand one test book to each student individually, When you 
have finished, say: 



When everyone is ready, say: 



1)<^ 

anyoiie who does^ one^ Be sure to use 
only your pencil to mark yow answers to t^ 
(||uestiotts,and inkke ycu^ 
so thait you fiU in the oval $|>am corapUiti^ 
Now rem 

but yOtir test bo«]lt, amwer $heeti) and pencils.; ^ 
You may not mahe Kot«i in y^ test hOok, <hi 
your answer sheet, or on note paper. Rememi' 
her to mark your answers only in the i>r(^^ 
piacesf on jn>ur answer shee^ If you fiod 
sontething wrouj( with j^^^^ 
the test, or ir 
yoorhaud.'.- ■ 

Von mtist work ONi^ on Section 2. ])o^^^ 
look at Section 1 during this part cf the test; y 
Try to answw^ ^very i|ue$tion, buf do not h 
concerned if yoti ciutnot an^ df diein^ If ^ 
you are ntrt sure the c^^ 
questiott,makethe bestguessyoucan and goo^^ 
to the next questi<«. If you h 
before time Is called, you must ii^y in your seat 
until everyone is disni|ssed. You inay npi ask 
any questtons once the test has begun. 

(qjuestions Or do not tinderstand. Do not open 
the test book yet 



Answer any questions students may have about procedures; 
then say: 
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Voil wl ii jiiave45 mbiitw to workon^^ttloii t 
$it4 the answer iiMices for Settkm 2 oii your 

:::il|l9Vfr|8l»^ 



You (and/or your assistants) should walk about the room as 
soon as the students begin working to be sure everyone is 
working on the ccHrect section and is marking the answers 
in the appropriate area, and in the appropriate order, on the 
answer sheet. 

After exactly 45 minutes, say: 



Stop ivork.^ C^ your test book and keep U 
clofiued* Do li^^ your answer sheet Inside 



your test )MM>k. 

Now look over your answer sheet care- 
Itolly.Beiiirc alithe raarks youinadearf darK^^ 
andeoiit||>I^telrfiUt^^ 

I afii fOlng tOcdUect the test hooks filrst and 
theiith«iiiiswersbee^ 

room until all materials have been collected 
and coti]ited,and yon may not talk untilyc •! are 

:.dismissed.' 



Collect the test books and then the answer sheets. As you 
collect the answer sheets, check to be certain that each 
examinee has completed the identification information at 
the top of the answer sheet. When you are sure you have the 
correct n umber of test books and answer sheets, dismiss the 
students. 



C 



Scoring the Answer Sheets 



Scores of all the students tested will be comparable only if 
the SLEP test is given under the same conditions as those 
followed in administrations of the test from which statist!* 
cal data were gathered. 

The answer sheets for the SLEP test are designed for 
hand scoring; they cannot be scoied by machine. Remove 
the top ply of the answer sheet set and count the number of 
marks that coincide with the preprinted correct response 
pattern to determine the examinee's raw score. 

If you are using the original single-ply answer sheets, 
place the scoring stencil over the answer sheet so the cor- 
rect response area to each question appears as a clear spot 
in a fleld of blueor is visible through the stencil. The fields 
of blue correspond to the response areas on the answer 
sheet for Section 1 and Section 2. The open space to the 
right of each question number on the scoring stencil per- 
mits the scorer to mark each incorrect answer on the 
student's answer sheet. 

Before scoring the answer sheets, scan each one for 
improper markings. Wherever a student has clearly indi- 
cated more than one ansv/er to a question, draw a horizontal 
line through all answer spaces for that question with a 
colored pencil. If a student has partially erased one choice 
and it is clear that another choice is the intended answer, 
erase the extra mark so it will not be scored. 



To score an answer sheet, place the answer stenc il over 
it so correct response fields are correctly aligned with the 
response areas. Misalignment of the answer stencil will 
result in incorrect scores. Ignoring the marks with horizon- 
tal lines drawn through them, count the number of answer 
marks showing through the clear spots. This is the number 
of correct answers the student has chosen, and it is the 
student's law score. Any clear spot showing only the letter 
in the oval or a line drawn through the oval is to be counted 
as a wrong or omitted response. To check the raw score, be 
sure the number of correct responses and the number of 
omitted and incorrect responses equal the number of ques- 
tions in the section. 

For each section, write the number of wrong and 
omitted responses and the number of correct responses in 
the Impropriate boxes at the bottom of the answer sheet. 
Then, using the conversion table for either Form 1 , Form 2, 
or Form 3 (pages 17-19), convert the raw score for each 
section to the scaled score for that form. Write the scaled 
score for each section in the appropriate box for the section 
and in the box for scaled scores. The scaled scores for 
Section 1 and Section 2 should then be added to obtain the 
scaied score for the total test. The use of scaled scores 
allows direct comparisons to be made among scores on all 
three forms of the test, and thus, in effect, cancels out any 
differences in difficulty that may exist froin form to form. 
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Deriving Scaled Scores. Scores for the SLEP test consist 
of a score (ot each section and a score fcM* the total test 
Before the scores can be inteipretedt th^ raw scores (num- 
ber of correct responses) for each section of the test must be 
converted to scaled sccHes. Scaled scores are neither the 
number nor the percentage of questions answered cor- 
rectly. The scaled scott for each section indicates how well 
the student did on thai section of the test on a scale ranging 
from a low of 10 to a maximum of 40. The total score (the 
sum of the scaled scores for both sections) is on a scale that 
ranges from 20 to 80. 

It should be noted that although 10 to 40 (part score) 
and 20 to 80 (total score) scales are used, the actual ranges 
of possible scaled scores do not extend across the entire 
scale. For all three forms of SLEP the minimum and 
maximum scaled scores are the following: 





UwMt ScaliKi 


Highlit Sc«l«d 




Score 


Scori 


Section 1 


10 


32 


Sectioii 2 


10 


35 


Total 


20 


67 



Thus, while it is possible for a student to achieve a 
scaled score of only 10 for each section of the test, with a 
minimum total scaled score of only 20» the maximum 
possible scaled scores for Sections 1 and 2 are 32 and 35, 
respectively. The maximum possible total scaled score is 
67. 

The score conversion tables on pages 17, 18 and 19 
may be used to convert raw scores on different ibrms to the 
SLEP scale described above. The conversion taMes were 
derived by a statistical procedure known as equating, 
which takes into account the performance of different s^ts 
of examinees on 40 common items that appear on all forms 
of the test For example, an examinee who receives a raw 
score of 52 (52 correct answers) on the Listening Compre* 
hension section of Form 1 would receive a scaled score of 
2 1 for this section. The same raw score on Form 2 of SLEP 
equals a scaled score of 23 for this section; on Form 3 it 
results in a scaled score of 21 for the section* Using the 
scaled scores obtained by referring to the score conversion 
tables ensures that the scaled scores obtained on alternate 
forms of the test represent comparable levels of language 
proficiency. Thus, no examinee is advantaged or disadvan- 
taged by the form of the test that is taken. 

Deriving Percentile Ranks. Comparing a student's scores 
to the known minimum and maximum possible scores 



provides limited information; more accurate comparisons 
can be made by referring to percentile ranks. The percentile 
ranks for SLEP scares shown on page 20 can be used to 
compare one student's performance with that of other 
students who have taken the test 

By using this table, it can be determined, for example, 
that if a student obtains a scaled scwe of 27 for Section 1, 
71 percent of the students tested had lower scores. If the 
scaled scwe obtained by the student is 28 (or Section 2, 83 
percent of the scores were lower, and if the total score is 55, 
8 1 percent of the scores for those same students were lower. 
(Note that if the total scaled score were 54, which falls 
between 53 and 55, between 75 and 81 percent of those 
tested would have low^^'^r scores.) 

The scores for the SLEP test cannot be perfectly 
precise ability indicators. An individual's scores can vary 
just by chance from one testing to another, even when there 
is no change in the student's true ability. The index that is 
commonly used to describe the degree of precision in a 
measurement is called the standard error of measurement* 
The standard error of measurement for the SLEP total score 
is two scaled score points. About two-thirds of the obtained 
scores can be expected to fall between one standard error 
below the true score and one r^andard error above the true 
score. This means that if a student's ''true'' ability score (the 
score the student would earn if the test could measure his or 
her ability with perfect precision) is, for example, 55, the 
chances are two out of three that the student's obtained 
score will be between 53 and 57 (55 plus or minus 2). 

Naturally, variation in scaled scores due to less than 
precise measurement can also affect an examinee's rank 
within a distribution* The greatest variation in rank usually 
occurs with scaled scores near the mean* Thus, a two-point 
change in a scaled score near the mean may move an 
examinee as much as 11 percent within the distribution, 
while the same two-point change in a scaled score at either 
end of the distribution moves the examinee only a few 
percentile ranks* The degree of change in rank within a 
distribution depends on the spread of scores within the 
distribution. Thus, local norms should be developed when- 
ever possible* 

While percentile ranks provide some additional infor- 
mation that can aid in the interpretation of an examinee's 
score, more relevant comparisons are made with tlie scores 
of other examinees having similar characteristics. Such 
data can be found in the section that follows* 

There are no passing or failing scores, as such, for the 
SLEP test* Each school should make its own decisions 
regarding the use of SLEP scores to help in placing students 
or in deciding the courses of study ^.n which students should 
enroll* 
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SECONDARY LEVEL ENQUSH PRORCIENCY TEST 
SCORE CONVERSION TABLE 

Fonnl 







Soori 




75 


32 


35 


13 


74 


31 


34 


13 


73 


31 


33 


13 


72 


30 


32 


12 


71 


30 


31 


12 


70 


29 


30 


11 


69 


29 


29 


11 


68 


28 


28 


10 


67 


28 


27 


10 


66 


28 


26 


10 


65 


27 


25 


10 


64 


27 


24 


10 


63 


26 


23 


10 


62 


26 


22 


10 


61 


25 


21 


10 


60 


25 


20 


10 


CO 


/4 


19 




58 


24 


18 


10 


57 


23 


17 


10 


56 


23 


16 


10 


55 


23 


15 


10 


54 


/z 


14 




53 


22 


13 


10 


52 


21 


12 


10 


51 


21 


11 


10 


50 


20 


10 


10 






9 


in 


48 


19 


8 


10 


47 


19 


7 


10 


46 


18 


6 


.10 


45 


18 


5 


10 


44 


18 


4 


10 


43 


17 


3 


10 


42 


17 


2 


10 


41 


16 


1 


10 


40 


16 


0 


10 


39 


15 






38 


15 






37 


14 






36 


14 







A^^jp^^^>:>:>:>;-:>'-:<.-:> 








75 


35 


35 


19 


74 


35 


34 


18 






JJ 


to 


9 L 






17 


71 




11 


17 


70 


33 


30 


17 


69 


33 


29 


16 


QO 






1^ 

to 


fl 

o / 




27 


1< 


iiii 






IS 


65 


31 


25 


14 


64 


31 


24 


14 






21 


14 




10 


22 


11 
I./ 


61 


10 


21 


13 

Mm/ 


60 


29 


20 


12 


59 


29 


19 


12 


58 


28 


18 


11 

A M 


57 


28 


17 


11 


56 


27 


16 


11 


55 


27 


15 


10 


54 


27 


14 


10 




26 


13 


10 


52 


26 


12 


10 


51 


25 


11 


10 


50 


25 


10 


10 


49 


25 


9 


10 


48 


24 


g 


10 


47 


24 


7 


10 


46 


23 


6 


10 


45 


21 


K 


10 


44 


22 


4 


10 


43 


22 


3 


10 


42 


22 


2 


10 


41 


21 


1 


10 


40 


21 


0 


lO 


39 


20 






38 


20 






37 


19 






36 


19 
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SECONDARY LEVEL ENGUSH PROFICIENCY TEST 
SCORE CONVERSION TABLE 
Forma 









SeahMl 


Somif:.::."";':'' 




■■■■ ■■:$o9m-?'f'\ 








75 


32 


37 


17 


74 


32 


36 


17 


73 


32 


35 


16 


72 


31 


34 


16 


71 


31 


33 


16 


70 


30 


32 


15 


69 


30 


31 


15 


68 


30 


30 


14 


67 


29 


29 


14 


66 


29 


28 


14 


65 


28 


27 


13 


64 


28 


26 


13 


63 


28 


25 


13 


62 


27 


24 


12 


61 


27 


23 


12 


60 


26 


22 


11 


59 


26 


21 


11 


58 


26 


20 


11 


57 


25 


19 


10 


56 


25 


18 


10 


55 


24 


17 


10 


54 


24 


16 


in 
lU 


53 


24 


15 


10 


52 


23 


14 


10 


51 


23 


13 


10 


50 


22 


12 


10 


49 


22 


11 


in 
iU 


48 


22 


10 


10 


47 


21 


9 


10 


46 


21 


8 


10 


45 


20 


7 


10 


44 


20 


6 


10 


43 


20 


5 


10 


42 


19 


4 


10 


41 


19 


3 


10 


40 


18 


2 


10 


39 


18 


1 


10 


38 


18 


0 


10 



, \ : AMftino Comprehensten 



Raw' • 




Raw 


Seated 


Scot* 




Scorn 


Scora 


75 


35 


37 


18 


74 


35 


36 


18 


73 


35 


35 


17 


72 


34 


34 


17 


71 


34 


33 


17 


70 


33 


32 


16 


69 


33 


31 


16 


68 


32 


30 


15 


67 


32 


29 


15 


66 


31 


28 


14 


65 


31 


27 


14 


64 


30 


26 


13 


63 


30 


25 


13 


62 


30 


24 


13 


61 


29 


23 


12 


60 


29 


22 


12 


59 


28 


21 


11 


58 


28 


20 


11 


57 


27 


19 


10 


56 


27 


18 


10 


55 


26 


17 


10 


54 


26 


16 


10 


53 


26 


15 


10 


52 


25 


14 


10 


51 


25 


13 


10 


50 


24 


12 


10 


49 


24 


11 


10 


48 


23 


10 


10 


47 


23 


9 


10 


46 


22 


8 


10 


45 


22 


7 


10 


44 


22 


6 


10 


43 


21 


5 


10 


42 


21 


4 


10 


41 


20 


3 


10 


40 


20 


2 


10 


39 


19 


1 


10 


38 


19 


0 


10 
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SECONDARY LEVEL ENQUSH PROFiaENCY TEST 
SCORE CONVERSION TABLE 
Form 3 



Uttifiiiidf CoinpiilMiniloli. 



Raw 








Seoi* 


So«ri 












75 


32 


35 


13 


74 


32 


34 


13 


73 


31 


33 


12 


72 


31 


32 


12 


71 


30 


31 


11 


70 


30 


30 


11 


69 


29 


29 


10 


6S 


29 


28 


10 


67 


28 


27 


10 


66 


28 


26 


10 


65 


27 


25 


10 


64 


27 


24 


10 


63 


26 


23 


10 


62 


26 


22 


10 


61 


26 


21 


10 


60 


25 


20 


10 


59 


25 


19 


10 


58 


24 


18 


10 


57 


24 


17 


10 


56 


23 


16 


10 


55 


23 


15 


10 


54 


22 


14 


10 


S3 


22 


13 


1 A 
10 


52 


21 


12 


10 


51 


21 


11 


10 


50 


20 


10 


10 


49 


20 


9 


10 


48 


19 


8 


1 A 

10 


47 


111 


7 


1 A 
lU 


46 


■to 

18 


6 


1 A 
10 


45 


18 


5 


1 A 
10 


44 


17 


4 


!0 


43 


17 


3 


10 


42 


16 


2 


10 


41 


16 


1 


10 


40 


16 


0 


10 


39 


15 






38 


15 






37 


14 






36 


14 







Hiw . 
HOQTi - 


-..SBltM ■ 


Raw 


SmM 
Seor* 










75 


34 


35 


18 


74 


34 


34 


18 


73 


34 


33 


17 


72 


33 


32 


17 


71 


33 


31 


17 


70 


32 


30 


16 


69 


32 


29 


16 


68 


32 


28 


15 


67 


31 


27 


15 


66 


31 


26 


15 


65 


30 


25 


14 


64 


30 


24 


14 


63 


30 


23 


13 


62 


29 


22 


13 


61 


29 


21 


13 


60 


28 


20 


12 


59 


28 


19 


12 


58 


27 


18 


11 


57 


27 


17 


11 


56 


27 


16 


11 


55 


26 


15 


10 


54 


26 


14 


10 


53 


25 


13 


10 


52 


25 


12 


10 


51 


25 


11 


10 


50 


24 


10 


10 


49 


24 


9 


10 


48 


23 


8 


10 


47 


23 


7 


10 


46 


23 


6 


10 


45 


22 


5 


10 


44 


22 


4 


10 


43 


21 


3 


10 


42 


21 


2 


10 


41 


21 


1 


10 


40 


20 


0 


10 


39 


20 






38 


19 






37 


19 






36 


19 
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PERCENTILE RANKS FOR SLEP SCORES 

(Based on the Performance of 1 ,226 Nonnative Students Tested wKh Form 1 in Public Scliools During 1 980-81 ) 



















' ''^ssiiiiijiiii' 








I.: ::-:::!Bwwi 


.■■-■.■■:%^tm-- 

Lower Scori 






•.••■■•:':-:-;8«l» 




90 5 


35 


99.8 


67 


99. ' 




97 


34 


99 


65 


99.2 


30 


91 


33 


97 


63 


97 






32 


95 


61 


93 




77 


31 


92 


59 


90 


27 


71 


30 


90 


57 


85 




67 


29 


87 




ol 


25 


62 


28 


83 


53 


75 


24 


58 


27 


no 
78 


51 


71 




51 


26 


75 


49 


00 




47 


25 


69 


47 


60 


21 


42 


24 


oo 


45 


55 


on 


JO 


23 


61 


43 


49 


10 




22 


54 


41 


44 


18 


29 


Zl 


AQ 
HO 


39 


39 


17 


26 


20 


43 


IT 




16 


23 


19 


35 


35 


28 


15 


20 


l<t 


29 


33 


24 


14 


19 


17 


21 


31 


19 


13 


IS 


16 


17 


29 


16 


12 


12 


15 


13 


27 


11 


11 


10 


14 


8 


25 


7 






13 


5 


23 


3 






12 


2 


21 


0 






11 


1 







Note: Because raw scores on the two forms are equated, equal scaled scores on different forms are comparable in 
terms of language proficiency and rank within the distribution. 
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Statistical information 



Psychometric Characteristics 

The flrst part of this section (Tables 1*3) presents the 
statistical characteristics of the test and the second part 
(Tables 4-11) im>vides summary statistics that describe the 
test performance of difforent subgroups of students who 
have taken the test 

The data shown in Tables 1-3 are based on scores firom 
two international administrations of Form 1 in January and 
May 1980; the data in Tables 4-1 1 are bailed on statistical 
information that has been derived from analyses of the test 
performance of different groups of students who have 
taken the test. Some of the figures indicated were derived 
from a compilation of scores from the two international 
administrations of Form \ in January and May 1980. The 
remaining (^ita were derived from a compilation of scores 
from special adn^inistrations of the same form of the test at 
more than SO public secondary schools in the United States. 

The data from the international administrations re- 
ported in Tables 1 , 2, and 3 are based on the performance 
of 326students who took the SLEPtestatmore than 30 test 
centers worldwide. Table 1 gives mean scores for this 
group as well as standard deviations, reliability coeffi- 
cients, and the standard eitors of measurement for scores 
for both sections of the test and the total score. 

The product-moment correlation between Section 1 
and Section 2 is .782, well below the reliabilities of these 
two sections. The between-section correlation coefficient 
corrected for attenuation is «837. These values indicate that 
the section scores do carry some nonredundant information 
about an examinee, and rq)orting separate scores for sec- 
tions appears to be warranted. 

Tables 2 and 3 give the correlation coefficients for 
separate parts within each section and for each part across 
sections based on results from the international sample. 
The correlations corrected for attenuation are shown in 
parentheses. 

The correlations among parts within a section tend to 
be slightly higher than the correlations of parts across 
sections. Ttie disattenuated correlations among the four 
parts of Section 1 range from .641 to .867 and have an 
average value of around .78. The corrected coeffiicients 
among the four parts of Section 2 range from .509 to .966 
and have an average vaJue of around .75. The 16 corrected 
correlations among the four parts of Sex^tion 1 and the four 
parts of Section 2 range from «^75 to .917 and have an 
average value of about .69. 

The disattenuated correlations among parts within 
sections, apart from those for Dictation and Cartoon, tend 
to range between .75 and .95. Dictation, which is part 2 of 
Section 1, however, has relatively low correlations with 
parts 3 and 4 in that section, and also with all the parts of 



Section 2. Part 5, Cartoon, has low correlations with parts 
7 and 8 of Section 2 and with all parts of Section I. 



Norms: Reiating Student Characteristics 
to Performance on SLEP 

In an effort to provide norms for the SLEP test based on the 
performance of students representing groups similar to 
those who will be taking SLEPaspartof the School Service 
Program, Forta 1 was administered to 1,744 nonnative 
English-speaking students enrolled at public secondary 
schools throughout the United States during the 1980-81 
school year. In addition to taking the test, the students were 
asked to complete a background information question- 
naire. Tables 4-9 indicate means and standard deviations 
for the 1,239 students who returned the questionnaire, 
broken down into various categories. 

Table 4 depicts student responses to the question, ^'In 
which type of program are you currently enrolled?*" Stu- 
dent refuses indicate consistent improvement in SLEP 
scaled scores acccmling to the degree of remedial instruc- 
tion reported. Students receiving part-time remedial in- 
struction (in either an ESL or bilingual education program) 
performed better than those receiving full-time remedial 
instruction, and nonnative English-speaking students who 
had already been mainstreamed performed considerably 
better than those who were receiving partial remedial 
assistance in special programs. 

It should be remembered that the data presented here 
do not represent a single program, but rather a total of 68 
programs. No attempt was made to ensure the comparabil- 
ity of program type across institutions. It is highly probable 
that jfvogram types varied considerably from school to 
school. Indeed, this is partially reflected in the standard 
deviations, which are larger within program type than 
might be expected if program types were identical across 
institutions. 

It is noteworthy that the average total score of main- 
streamed students, that is, students not receiving remedial 
assistance and whose native language is other than English, 
was S0.4. Such information may be useful to those wishing to 
interpret examinee perfonnance on SLEP in terms of the 
English proflciency required to fimction in an English-me- 
dium instructional environment It must be remembered that 
the actual English proficiency level necessary for adequate 
performance may vary according to the school in which the 
suident is enrolled and the subject being pursued. 

Tables S- 1 1 provide additional drta that may be useful in 
comparing the performance or progress of a student with that 
of other students with similarcharacteristics« Analyses of these 
data, as well ^is information on the history and development of 
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SI£P, can be f ound in lleliabiUty ami 

ary Level English Plroficiency Tesf (Stansfield, 1984). 

Similar data are pfovided in TaUes 10 and 11 for test 
peifoimance by sex and by grade level for all 1*744 public 
school students tested in the study described on page 21 . 

The data in Table 12 dq>ict the perfanrnance on difi^^ 
sections of SLEP(Fdnn l)of484 native iq)eakeis of English 
enrolled in the Beaverton, Oregon, puUic schods. Each stu- 
dent took only one section of the test as indicated As would be 
expected, the results indicate that the SLEP test does iiot 
discriminate weU amoi^ native speakers of Eng^ 
apjptapnatt only with students for whom English is a second 
language. 



TABLE 1 
Summary Data 

■ ■; ^^ •■ ^^■ ; v;. .' Il#art • ; 

' RdlablUty of MMMnment 



SecdoDl 


24.94 


5.17 


.939 


131 


Section 2 


25.00 


5.23 


.930 


1.40 


Total 


49.94 


9.82 


.962 


1.95 



ThesedalanuiybecomparedwidithedataoninainstreanK 
nonnati ve English q)eakers in Table 4 . It is iqpparent that most 
nonnative English*q)eaking students do not obtain the same 
level (tf language pr^iciency as native English sposkcts, even 
though the nonnative q^eakers may be ifcle to function ad- 
equately in an Engli^medium instructional environment It is 
important for the test user to remember this when making 
decisions regarding theplacementcrf'examinees. Itmay alsobe 
important for the classoom teacher to remember this when 
judging the perfoimance of nonnative English speakers on 
certain tasks that rely heavily on language skills, such as 
participating in a class discussion, writing an essay, or com- 
pleting a reading assignment in a limited amount of time. 



TABLE 2 

Corrtlations Among Parts Acrosa Sactlons 

8#ctfen1 Pai^ 

Part 1 2 3 4 



5 .468 (.603) .490 (.603) .453 (.619) .476 (.603) 

S«:t 2 6 .676 (.893) .594 (.749) .555 (.777) .707 (.917) 

7 .626 (.736) .592 (.665) .525 (.665) .696 (.805) 

8 .4910659) 371 (.475) .404 (.575) .570(751) 



TABLES 

Corr«latlon8 Among Parts Within a Sactlon 


arcdonl ^ 




l>.rt 




Part 






3 


1 One Picture 

2 Dictation 

3 Map 

4 Conversation 


.665 (.783) 
.635 (.830) 
.716 (.867) 


.552 (.689) 
.554 (.641) 


.657 (.844) 


Sections 




Part 




Pirt 


5 


6 


7 


5 Cartoon 

6 Four Pictures 

7 Cloze 

8 Passage 


.564 (.779) 
.527 (.648) 
363 (.509) 


.767 (.966) 
.556 (.799) 


.621 (.795) 



TABLE 4 

SLEP Perfo/mance by Type of Program 



Listaning Comp. ^^^^ 1^ Total Soora 



Program Typa 


N 


Maan 


S.D, 


Main 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


No Response 


19 


19.8 


7.6 


20.1 


6.4 


39.9 


12.6 


ESL,FullTime 


159 


18.5 


5.8 


18.9 


4.5 


37.5 


9.6 


ESL, Part Time 


694 


21.5 


6.2 


21.4 


5.4 


42.9 


11.0 


Bilingual, Full Time 


71 


15.1 


5.2 


165 


4.1 


31.6 


8.6 


Bilingual, Part Time 


85 


17.9 


6.3 


19.0 


5.4 


36.9 


11.2 


Mainstream Class 


211 


253 


6.1 


25.1 


6.5 


50.4 


12.1 



22 



TABLES 

SLEP Ptrtormanct by Stud«nt Status 







iiitihtiH 


1 Com)), 












N 




■■; S.0*- ■.- 




: :.-S.D«- -. 




8*0* 


NoReqxmse 


64 


183 


6.1 


193 


4.2 


37.6 


9.4 


Foreign Student 


338 


223 


6.1 


22.4 


5.7 


44.7 


113 


brnnigrsnt 


356 


21.8 


6.2 


213 


5.5 


43.1 


11.1 


Refugee 


176 


164 


5.4 


17.8 


4.4 


34.2 


9.1 


U.S. Citizen 


296 


22.4 


7.1 


21.2 


6.8 


44.5 


133 


Nondocumented 


9 


23.7 


3.9 


23.4 


4.1 


47.1 


7.6 



TABLE 6 

SLEP Perfomnance by Lengtti of TIma at School 



Llsttning Oomp. RMdlng Conip, total s^ 



Group 


N 


Moan 


S.D. 


llMian 


S.D. 


IMln 


S.D. 


No Response 


13 


14.6 


5.9 


16.9 


4.4 


31.5 


9.0 


Less than 6 months 


482 


18.9 


6.7 


19.6 


5.6 


38.5 


11.7 


6 months to 1 year 


244 


22.2 


6.0 


22.0 


5.6 


44.2 


11.1 


More than 1 year 


500 


23.0 


6.1 


22.5 


5.9 


45.5 


11.4 



TABLE? 

SLEP Pertonnanca by Langth of Tima In U.S. 







LIstonIng Comp. 


Baadlng Comp. 


Total Scort 


Group 


N 


Itean 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


No Response 


9 


16.0 


7.2 


17.4 


7.4 


33.4 


13.7 


Less than 6 Months 


215 


18.1 


6.9 


19.4 


6.0 


37.5 


123 


6 Months to 1 year 


240 


19.0 


6.6 


19.7 


5.7 


38.6 


11.8 


More than 1 Year 
















but less than 2 years 335 


20.9 


5.8 


21.0 


5.2 


41.9 


104 


More than 2 years 
















but less than 5 years 


202 


23.1 


5.8 


22.1 


5.2 


45.2 


103 


More than 5 years 
















but less than lifetime 


94 


22.8 


6.2 


22.0 


6.4 


44.9 


12.0 


Lifetime 


144 


263 


5.0 


25.6 


5.5 


51.9 


9.7 



TABLES 

SLEP Performance by Length of English Study In U.S. 







Uatanlnj Comp. 


Raadtng Comp. 


Total Seora 


Gruup 


N 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


8.D. 


Maan S.D. 


No Response 


16 


193 


7.0 


19.7 


5.6 


38.9 115 


Less than 6 Mmths 


476 


183 


6.7 


19.5 


5.8 


38.0 11.9 


More than 1 Year 














but less than 2 years 


342 


21.1 


5.8 


21.0 


53 


42.1 104 


More than 2 years 


405 


244 


5.8 


23.5 


5.8 


47 8 11.0 
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TABLE 9 

SLEP Pertonnanca by Length of English Study Outside U.S. 







Uitinllid 


1^ Oomp. 




r'Cbnii*,--::: 




No Response 


237 


21.7 


6.9 


21J 


6.2 


43.2 12.4 


LeMlhan 1 Year 


487 


20.2 


6.6 


20.4 


5.7 


40.6 11.8 


More dian 1 Year 














but less than 2 yean 


130 


21.0 


63 


21.2 


5.0 


42.3 10.9 


More than 2 years 


385 


22.1 


6.4 


22.0 


6.1 


44.1 11.9 



TABLE 10 
SLEP Performance by Sex 



Ust«n^^ ftMdIn0 Con^ Total Scort 





N 




S.D. 


Mbwi 


SO. 


Mtan 


$.D. 


No Response 


17 


18.4 


6.6 


18.3 


6.6 


36.7 


13.0 


Male 


895 


21.1 


6.4 


20.5 


5.8 


41.6 


11.5 


Female 


832 


21.8 


6.5 


21.0 


5.7 


42.8 


11.4 


Total N 


1744 


21.4 


6.5 


20.7 


5.8 


42.1 


11.5 



TABLE 11 
SLEP Performance by Grade 



Listening Comp. ttotdlng Comp. Total Seora 



Qrada In School 


N 


llaan 


S.D. 


Main 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


No Response 


103 


19.5 


7.4 


18.8 


6.5 


38.3 


?2.9 


6 


4 


18.3 


10.0 


15.5 


3.4 


33.8 


12.4 


7 


71 


21.3 


5.9 


20.4 


5.2 


41.8 


10.4 


8 


90 


22.1 


6.2 


21.3 


5.7 


43.4 


11.4 


9 


442 


20.5 


6.4 


19.6 


4.9 


40.0 


10.6 


10 


374 


20.2 


6.4 


20.0 


5.4 


40.2 


11.2 


11 


449 


22.8 


6.3 


22.2 


6.2 


45.0 


11.8 


12 


211 


23.1 


5.6 


22.4 


5.9 


45.5 


10.7 


Total N 


1744 


21.4 


6.5 


20.7 


5.8 


42.1 


11.5 



TABLE 12 

Scaled Scores of Native English Speakers In Grades 7-11 



LlatanIng Comp. Reading Comp. 



Grade 


Mean 


8.0. 


N 


Maan 


S.D. 


N 


7th 


293 


1.4 


62 


293 


3.0 


49 


8th 


29.6 


13 


48 


29.8 


4.2 


42 


9th 


29.6 


1.6 


43 


30.8 


2J5 


41 


10th 


297 


3.4 


53 


32.7 


1.2 


46 


11th 


30.0 


0.8 


50 


32.7 


1.5 


50 
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Language Proficiency Levels 



The Language Proficiency Scale below was developed by 
the North East Independent School District in San Antonio, 
Texas. It is based on the district's experience administering 
the SLEP test, the Language Assessment Scales/Level II 
(LAS IT),* and standardized reading tests for rative English 
speakers to limited-English-proficient students at the sec- 
ondary level The scale describes the English skillsof typical 
students at each level and discusses scoie ranges for SLEP, 
LAS n, and the reading tests for each level. SLEP scores are 
provided in terms of percentile ranks (see page 20 of this 
manual). It may be noteworthy that students at the Advanced 
Proficiency Level generally are at the 70th percentile or 
above on SLEP. This is equivalent to a scaled total score of 
about SO-Sl, which is consistent with the performance of 
mainstreamed students as indicated in Table 4. 

The North East Independent School District scale indi- 
cates that some students who score above SO (scaled total 



score) may still experience difficulty succeeding in 
academic classes. Although this difficulty may be due to 
reasons not related to language proficiency (motivation, 
aptitude, study habits, etc.), it may also be due in part to 
deficient English language skills. While the district's scale 
and proficiency levels do not necessarily apply to English 
language programs in other locations, it is included here 
since it may offer additional guidance to test users in inter- 
preting perfonnance on the SLEP tesL 

"^The Language Assessment Scales (LAS), Grades 2-S (LAS I) and 
Grades 6 and up (LAS II). The LAS are a comprehensive oral 
language assessment measure that aims to provide '*an overall 
picture of language proGciency based on a student*s performance 
on four linguistic subsystems.** The subsystems assessed are the 
phonemic system (sounds); the lexical system (words); the syn- 
tactic system (rules for sentence construction); and the pragmatic 
system (ability to carry out tasks using language). 



Language Proficiency Scale 



Beginner Proficiency Level 

Students speak and/or understand no English. Students are 
too limited in English to be administered language assess- 
ment tests, but if the tests are administered* the students 
score 0 (below 52) on LAS II and below 23 percent on 
reading and language arts sections of a standardized 
achievement test impropriate to the students' grade level. 
Student percentile rank on both sections of SLEP is gener- 
ally 20 or below. 

Elementary Proficiency Level 
Students speak and/or understand little English. Although 
students may know some words in English, they are unable 
to construct sentences to expre.'':^ their own thoughts. Stu- 
dents generally score 0 (below 52) on the LAS II and below 
23 percent on reading and language arts sections of a 
standardized achievement test apprc^riate to the students' 
grade level. Student percentile rank on both sections of 
SLEP is generally 30 or below. 

Low Intermediate Proficiency Level 
Students speak and/or understand some English. They can 
construct sentences, but must be conscious of the processes 
to do so; their control of structure is inadequate and of 
vocabulary is minimal. Students generally score 1 (52**61) 
or 2 (62-7 1) on the LAS II and below 23 percent on reading 
and language arts sections of a standardized achievement 
test ^propriate to the students' grade level. Student percen- 
tile rank on both sections of SLEP is generally between 30 
and 50. 

ERiC 



High Intermediate Proficiency Level 
Students speak and understand English but have difficulty 
performing ordinary classwork in English. They can con- 
struct sentences to express their own ideas and needs, but 
their control of structure and vocabulary is limited. Students 
generally score2(62-71)or3(72-81)on the LAS Hand may 
approximate or slightly exceea the 23 percent on reading and 
language arts sections of a standardized achievement test 
appropriate to the students' grade level. Student percentile 
rank on both sections of SLEP is generally between 50 and 
70. 

Advanced Proficiency Level 
Students speak and understand English but have difficulty 
succeeding in academic classes. This difficulty is related at 
l&^^t in part to the students having a primary language other 
t iian English, although some of these students may now be 
English dominant. Students generally score 3 (72-81), 4 (82- 
91), or 5 (92-100) on the LAS II and below 23 percent or 
between 23-40 percent on reading and language arts section 
of a standardized achievement test appropriate to the stu- 
dents' grade level. Student percentile rank on both sections 
of SLEP is genemlly 70 or above. 
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Relationship Between SLEP and TOEFL 



The Test of EngM as a Foieign Language (TOEFL) is 
generally taken by nonnative q)ealcers of English who wish to 
study at colleges and universities in the United States or 
Canada, whereas the SLEP test is designed to assess the 
English proficiency oi nonnative speakers at ti e seoondaiy 
school level. SLEP Is not a sobstitiite for TOEFL; it con- 
tains different types of questions and has s tower difQculty 
level. Itowever, many SLEP examinees may be completing 
their high scho(4 studies and prqnring to enter community 
colleges, four-year ctdleges, or universities where TC^FL 
scores are utilized for admission decisions. For this reason a 
jtudy was undertaken to ascertain the relationship between 
SLEP and TOEFL scores. The results of the study, described 
below , are intended to give a general idea of how prq»red an 
individual might be to take the TOEFL test given various 
achievement levels on the SLEP test 

In this study, Fbrm 1 of the SLEP test and a form of the 
TOEFL test were given in the fall of 1986 to 172 nonnative 
English spcskas who were in English language institutes at 
four cdleges in the United States. The means and standard 
deviations (tf the scaled scores obtained by this group on the 
SLEP and TOEFL tests are given in Table 13. 



TABLE 13 


Iteant tnd Standard Divlatlons of SLEP and TOEFL 


ScaladScoraa 








Standard 


Scora 


lltean 


Davlatlon 


SLEP Listening Comprehension 


26.7 


3.5 


SLEP Reading Comprehension 


28.2 


3.9 


SLEP Total Score 


54.9 


6.8 


TOEFL Listening Comprehension 


55.3 


6.4 


TOEFL Structure and Written 


51.3 


7.4 


Comprehension 






TOEFL Vocabulary and Reading 


49.2 


7.0 


Comprehension 






TOEFL Total Score 


519 


63 



Compared to the TOEFL norms for the total group, the 
meaiw . '>tal seme obtained by this group falls at about the 
S7th percentile. The mean total score obtained by this 
group on the SLEP test, however, falls near the 80th 
percentile in the SLEP norms table. The SLEP test, con- 
structed to measure the English language proficiency of 
nonnative English speakers at the secondary school level, 
was designed to be an easier test than TOEFL. That this 



college-level group found SLEP easier than TOEFL is 
evidence supporting the construct validity of the SLEP test 
Table 14 shows the ccHielations between SLEP and 
TOEFL secticMi scaled scores and total scores. 



TABLE 14 



CcHrrtlitlQiit itotwiiim StEP an^ 
TOEFL Scorti ComjiiriK^i^^ 



Listening Comprehension .74 .80 .84 

Structure and Written .49 .72 .67 
Expression 

Vocabulary and Reading .54 .79 .73 

Comprehension 

Total Scoie .65 .85 .82 



ilie observed Pearson product-moment conrolation be- 
tween SLEP Listening Compiehension section scores and 
TCSEFL Listening Cdmprehension scores was .74, and the 
correlation between SLEP Reading Comprehension scoies 
and TC£FL Vocabulary and ReadingCompichension section 
scoies was .79. SLEP Reading Comprehension scores were 
more highly correlated with the TOEFL scoies on all sections 
than were the SLEP Listening QMnprehension scores. The 
correlation between the total scores on both tests was .82. 
These results indicate that the SLEP and TOEFL tests are, to 
someextent, measuring common English languagepfoficiency 
skills, and diis provides partial evidence for the concurrent 
validity of the SLEP tesL 

Table 15 presents the observed Pearson product-moment 
correlations anK)ng SLEP and TOEFL part scores. Of the four 
part subscoies oi the Listening Compiehension section of the 
SLEP test, Extended Conversations correlates consistendy 
highest with TOEFL Section 1 (Listening Compiehension) 
subscoies, while Dktation exhibits the lowest contladons. 
Among ti^ four part subsccxes of Section 2 (Reading Com- 
prehension) of SLEP, the correlations with lOEFL Section 3 
(Vocabulary and Reading Cbmprehension) subscoies are 
higheSiforQo2e,andtowestforCartoons.CdrrelationsanK)ng 
subscr within sections purporting to noeasure the same 
skill' both tests are generally higher than those among 
subscores on sections purporting to measure different skills. 
Scores on the cUxtc items, however, appear to be quite highly 
correlated witii all TOEFL subscores. 
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TABLE 15 

Corrtlatlont B«tWMn SLEP and TOEFL Part Subscoros 

(Na172) 































ntidino OomprtNntlon 








m 


• CiteL^-- 




. Ext 
Cotw. 


Cart. 


Four 
Piet 


Cioza 


PaM. 






Statements 


0.53 


0.42 


0.58 


0.69 


0.36 


0.57 


0.73 


0.52 


TOEFL 


I 


Dialogues 


0.53 


0.38 


0.49 


0.66 


0.33 


0.56 


0.70 


0.49 






MInltalks 


0.47 


0.36 


0.48 


0.61 


036 


0.57 


0.68 


0.5 1 


TOEFL 


n 


Structure 
Written Exp. 


0.19 
0.23 


0.30 
0.41 


0.42 
049 


038 
0.39 


0.28 
0.25 


0.54 
0.42 


0.69 
0.64 


0.fi8 
0,57 


TOEFL 


m 


Vocabulary 
Read. Comp. 


0.38 
0.19 


0.42 
0.27 


0.46 
0.43 


0.52 
0.41 


0.29 
0.24 


0.62 
0.45 


0.77 
0.66 


C.60 
0.61 



Approximate SLEP and TOEFL score equivalents were 
computed from the data of the 172 examinees who took both 
tests.Forcerta pointsalongtheSLEPscale,Tablel6gives 
the TOEFL total scaled score that would be expected given 
the cmesponding SLEP total scaled score. 

For example, an examinee who obtains a SLEP total 
scene of S3 might be expected to achieve a TOEFL score of 
approximately 500 should he ot she also take the TOEFL 
test. Since SLEP is the easier test, the SLEP score of S3 falls 
at around the 75th percentile, while the TOEFL score of SCO 
is only at the 45th percentile. 

In conclusion, although a relationship exists between 
performance on the SLEP test and the TOEFL test, the two 
instruments are not equivalent measures to be used inter- 
changeably. 



TABLE 16 




SLEP and TOEFL Score Equivalents 






SLEPTotel 


TOEa Total 


Scaltd Scor« 


Seated Score 


64 


6C0 


58 


5.'iO 


53 


5130 


47 


450 


42 


^00 


37 


350 


31 


300 
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Additional Factors To Consider in Using SLEP Scores 



A school that uses SLEP scores should consider certain 
factws in evaluating an individual's perfomiance on SLEP 
and in arriving at SLEPsc(Ke requirements diat areappropri- 
ate for the institution. The following guidelines are pre- 
sented to assist schods in arriving at reasonable decisions. 

• Base the evaluatioD of a student^s readiness to begin 
academic work on all available relevant information^ 
not solely on SLEP scores* 

SLEP measures an individual's ability in several areas of 
English language proficiency. The test is not designed to 
provide information about scholastic iq)titude* motivation, 
language-learning aptitude, and cultural adaptability. 
However, evidence of an individual's ability on these 
variables may be available and should be considered when 
determining an ^propriate educational placement 

" Do not use rigid **cut-ofr scores in evaluating a stu- 
dent*s performance on SLEP* 

Because test scores are not perfect measures of a person's 
ability, the use of rigid cut-off scores should be avoided. 
The standard error of measurement should be understood 
and taken into consideration in making decisions about an 
individual's testpeifomiance or in establishing ^propriate 
critical score ranges for the school's academic demands. 

• Consider section scores as well as total scores. 

The total score on SLEP is based on the scores on the two 
sections of the test While a number of sbidents may 
achieve the same total score, they may have different 
section scores, which could be signiFicant For exatnple, a 
student with a low score on the Listening Comprehension 
section of the test, but a relatively high score on the other 
section, may have greater initial difficulty in lecture 
classes or in situations that depend heavily on compre- 
hension of spoken English. Similarly, it may not be 
appropriate to place a student with a low score on the 
Reading Comprehension section in a course that requires 
a great deal of unsupervised reading. 

• Consider the kinds and levels of English proficiency 
required in different classes of study and the resources 
available at the school for improving the English lan- 
guage skills of nonnative speakers* 

All subjects may not require the same level of language 
proficiency in order for students to perform acceptably. 



Students in technical courses may be successful even 
though their scoies are tower than those obtained by 
studentsenteringcoursesrequiringhigh verbal profkiency. 
Fbr instance, mathematks may require a lesser degree of 
English language proficiency than social studies. 

• Consider SLEP scores in Interpreting a student^s per- 
formance cm other standardized tests. 

Students with limited English-speaking ability are fre- 
quently required to take other standardized tests, such as 
tests of reading skills, intelligence, and general achieve- 
ment In such cases, SLEP scores may be helpful in 
interpreting the scores obtained on other tests. If an 
individual's SLEP scores are low and the score on another 
test is also k)w,onecanlegitimatelyinfer that performance 
on the other test was impaired because of deficiencies in 
English. 

Confidentiality of Scores 

Scores obtained b> persons taking the Secondary Level 
English Proficiency Test should be released by the institu- 
tion administering the test only with the informed consent of 
the individuals. Under federal privacy legislation, institu- 
tions are obligated to maintain data about an individual, such 
as test scores, on a secure basis and to limit access to such 
data to authorized recipients. Each student should be in- 
formed that certain faculty members and others directly 
concerned with the sUident's education may have access to 
this information. Summary data or combined data for groups 
of examinees should be released with discretk>n to appropri- 
ate groups or agencies and only for the purpose intended. 

Local Validation Studies 

The establishn^ent of ^appropriate standards of language 
proficiency for placement through the use of SLEP scores 
can have a favcxable effect on the success rate of nonnative 
English speaking students. However, such standards should 
be supported by the collection of data based on the student 
population inaparticulardistrictorataparticular institution. 
This information may be useful in raising or lowering the 
standard as necessary. 

Institutions that use SLEP scores should collect informa- 
tion on subsequent performance by sbidents who are placed 
in mainstream classrooms. Scores may be compared to a 
variety of criterion measures, such as students* ratings of the 
adequacy of their language skills for study in English, or 
classroom teachers' ratings of the adequacy of students' 
language skills. Expectancy tables can be used tc show the 
distribution of performance on the criterion variables for 
students with given SLEP scores. Ttius, it may be possible to 
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depict the number or peicentage (tf students at each SLEP 
scoie level who attain a certain language proficiency rating 
as assigned by teachers, or who rote themaelves as not being 
hampered by lack of English skills while pursuing a regular 
program of study . When analyzing and presenting such data, 
one should take into account die subject in which students 
are enrolled. 

Subscoees may also be taken into consideration when 
studying die validity of SLEP score standards. For courses 
that require much reading, die Reading Comprehension 
score may be particularly important Assessment of die 
relationship of subscoies to die criterion variables can fur* 



dier refine die process of interpreting SLEP scores. 

To be useful, data on subsequent performance have to be 
cdlected for relatively large numbers of students over an 
extended period of time. Districts or instituticms tiiat have 
only a smidl number of nonnative English-q)eaking students 
each year, or diat have only recentiy begun to require SLEP 
scores, may not find it feasible to conduct die recommended 
studies, hi such cases it may be helpful to seek infomiation 
and advice fiom diose who have mme extensive experience 
widi SLEP, to consult die normative data in this manual, or 
to refer to other studies about the SLEP test (See Refer* 
ences.) 
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Cowell, W. K. Applicability of a simplified three-paiam- 
eler logistic model for equating tests."* P^r presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Los Angeles, April 1981. 

This paper reports on a study comparing the effects of 
three small sample equating models with the linear equating 
model that was used to equate scores on different forms of 
SLEP. The three small sample models investigated were a 
three-parameter logistic model, a simplified item response 
theory model, and a one-parameter Rasch model. Item data 
were obtained from examinee responses to 16 SLEP pretest 
forms administered in the fall ctf 1979 and from 2 operational 
test forms administered in 1980 and 1981. The results 
indicate that differences among the small sample models 
were very small. Somewhat larger differences were found 
between small sample and linear equating models for scores 
in the lower half of the distribution for the Listening Com- 
prehension section. 

DeAvila, E., and Duncan, S. "The Language Assessment 
Scales. San Rafael, CA: Linguametrics Group. 

DeBoe, M. "Secondary Level English Proficiency (SLEP) 
Test." The ORTESOL Newsletter.. fi(3), 1983, p. 14. 

This review of SLEP focuses on the unusual language 
tasks required by the test It concludes tliat these tasks assess 
functional understanding more directly than tests that use 
written or oral passages and comprehension questions. It 
suggests that SLEP be considered by junior colleges as Vt Jl 
as secondary schools. 

DiFiore, J. V. ''Specifications for a listening-dictation item- 
type.*' University of Florida, unpublished master's thesis, 
1980. 

The author analyzed 56 SLEP multiple-choice dictation 
items provided by ETS in order to determine the character- 
istics of discriminating items. The items that i^nctioned best 
had distractors that resembled their keys in four areas: word 
position, syntax, semantics, and phonology.Good distractors 
used the same word as the key at the beginning and at the end 
of the sentence. They also used parallel syntactic construc- 
tions. 

Ilyin, D. "Performing it more naturally may make it easier 
and more accurate." Paper presented at the Fifth Annual 
Language Testing Research Colloquium, Ottawa, March 
1983. 

The paper compares the SLEP and Comprehensive 



English Language Test for Speakers of English as a 
Second Language (CELT) Listening Comprehension sec- 
tions in termsof item type, content characteristks, suident 
and teacher reactions, and actual test results based on 
some 2S0 adult students. The author concludes that SLEP 
is a more integrative test containing morenauiral language 
tasks, and that it distinguishes bett^ between different 
instructional levels than the CELT. 

Ilyin, D., Spurting, S., Carleton, P., and Seymour, S. "Do 
older adults do it differently?" P^ presented at the 
Seventeenth Annual TESOL Convention, Toronto, March 
1983. 

This paper examines the relationship between cloze and 
other language proficiency tests and variation in this rela- 
tionship by age and high school graduation status. The SLEP 
and several other ccmmercial tests were administered to a 
group of 257 adult students. SLEP showed the highest 
reliability' of any of the measures. The results suggest that 
among adult learners, age and formal education influence 
the configuration of language proficiency. 

Siegel, B. "Using an exam as a means not an end in ESL." 
Northern New Fny land TESOL Newsletter,. 1(1), 1983, 
pp. 1-2. 

This test review describes how SLEP can be used as a 
teaching activity. The author concludes that SLEP is a useful 
addition to the classroom-far mote useful that even the test 
maker might realize. 

Sloan, S. "Let's look at SLEP." Secondary Schools SIG 
tisaalsusL-iO). 1982, p. 5. 

The reviewer describes SLEP and discusses £4)propriate 
uses. The review concludes that SLEP is a useful measure of 
listening and reading that, taken with other data, can help a 
trained person in planning a language program. (This review 
also appeared in CATESQL News . August 1982.) 

Stansfleld, C. "Reliability and validity of the Secondary 
Level English Proficiency test," System . 12(1). 1984. 

This article describes the history of SLEP, the develop- 
ment of the test specifications, and the performance of each 
item type and the total test during an administration of SLEP 
to students in several countries. Several innovative formats 
are discussed, including multiple-choice cloze and multiple- 
choice dictation. Also reported are the findings of a validity 
study that involved the analysis of test scores and demo- 
graphic data for U.S. public school students. 
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